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Indian Educa- 
tion: Does It 
Pay? 
ecutive. Seats 


Li Exkepormot. the 
Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs stating 
that over $2,500,000 have 
been expended for In- 
dian education the past 
year has called forth 
sharp comment in some 
quarters. The question 
is asked, ‘‘ What benefit 
does the nation or do the 
Indians themselves de- 
rive from all this? The 
suggestion is made that 
the public, annually tax- 
€d tO Support these 
schools, would lke to 
know what becomes of 
all the young Indians 
who receive so costly an 
education. 

Fair questions, cer- 
tainly. Everyone wants 
to get his money’s worth, 
the taxpayer not except- 
ed, DUub-at:the outset an- 
other question confronts 
us. Whose money does 
support these schools? 
Does it come out of the 
pockets of their white 
brothers as an act of lib- 
erality, or is it really, in 
large part at least, the 
Wannapin, a Brule Sioux, on arriva] at Hampton Indians’ very Own, so]- 
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An Old-time Dakota Home 


Indian lands is the government school.’’ 
But even waiving this view of the case, has this policy of educa- 
tion pazd, notwithstanding mistakes which may have arisen especially 


in its initiatory stages ? 


emnly promised 
tothem in treaty 
stipulations 
when they ced- 
ed their lands 
to the United 
States Govern- 
ment? One of 
the conditions 
of the treaty 
made with the 
Sioux Indians 
Wacmenat..tnere 
Shoal desbe?-a 
school provided 
for every thirty 
children.” A re- 
cent2 visitor 
to athe alndirn 
country writes, 
“Our best pay 
ment “1:0 rm tine 


In domestic affairs we have the maxim, “It is 


better to pay the butcher's bills than the doctor’s;” so in political 
economy is far wiser to pay school bills than army bills, to prevent 


outbreaks than to quell them. 


In the last Sioux disturbance, in connection with the Ghost Craze 
of ‘90-91 we believe it was a well-known fact that the Indians who had 
been trained and instructed, almost to a man, were on the right side. 


It was an A- 
maces t ude nt 
who, learning that 
there was trouble 
in Arizona, said, 
“Tam glad PF am 
at Hampton where 
I do not have to 
fight the Indian 
my brother, or the 
white. many my 
frend: sm sin.the 
last campaign 
against the raiding 
Chiricahuas which 


A Hampton Student’s Home in Dakota 
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resulted in the surrender of Geronimo, a former Hampton student 
was one of Gen. Miles’ trusted scouts, and in a telegram to the New 
York Herald Gen. Miles thus alluded to his services: “ During the 
raid, the troopers followed the hostiles forty-five miles over the 
roughest mountains in Arizona, through intense heat, and with no wa- 
ter. It was the sharpest, quickest, and most emphatic campaign ever 
made against Indians. Oliver Eaton, an Indian scout, a graduate of 
the Hampton School, was trailer, and his skill in keeping the trail en- 
abled the troops to keep close to the hostiles. In crossing the San 
Pedro valley the hostiles traveled nearly fifteen miles on tiptoe to 
hide the trail, but Eaton held it.” 

In the late war with 
Spain two of our old pu-. 
pils were with the army 
in Cuba, and one, whose 
picture we give, was in 
the engineer's depart- 
ment of the gunboat 
Marietta on her long 
voyage with the Or- 
egon around the Horn. 
Later he was transferred 
to the cruiser New York, 
where recently he has 
been promoted to the 
position of first-class ma- 
chinist. Evidently In- 
dians can be trained to 
be loyal subjects of our 
country. 

Not only, however, do 
Indian wars disappear 
before the schoolhouse, 
the shop, and the church, 
but signs are not want- 
ing that as the Indian is 
trained industrially and becomes fitted for self-support, the whole res- 
ervation system, costly to the government, pauperizing to the Indian, 
will be wiped out. As an example of the fact that Indians can support 
themselves without government rations, that they can even earn and 
save money for their own church work, we have the Oneida tribe in 
Wisconsin. The aid they receive from the government is limited to 
an excellent boarding school, given them when they took up their land 
in severalty some eight years ago; and fifty-two cents ,apiece, annual- 
ly, for services rendered by the tribe during the Revolution. A Mis- 
sion School antedated the boarding school, No doubt there is need of 
more thrift and persistent industry ; no doubt, too, the drink habit, es- 


First-class Machinist U.S.N. 
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Home Built by Hampton Boys at Oneida 


pecially among the younger men, is a grave problem; yet this Reserve, 


about twelve miles square, with nearly 4,000 acres 


under culti- 


vation, with its comfortable homes, its churches, schools, and hospital, 
its Woman’s Guild and Epworth League, is really a village communi- 
ty, rather than a Western reservation. We givea view of the house 
built by two Hampton boys, and of their blacksmith shop. A Hamp- 
ton girl of the Oneida tribe, Lavinia Cornelius, after a course at the 
New Haven Training School for Nurses, went home to take charge of 


Nelson Metoxen’s Blacksmith Shop 


the Mission 
Hospital; still 
another be: 
Cane anassict= 
ant in a school 
ihn A-hiZ 0 was 
We show her 
picturecinythe 
midst of her 
little Mojave 
charges. 
‘Therth acces 
some 7S HOm-6e 
church on this 
resie TV aso 
was built by 
the Episcopal 
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Indians, and is amonument to their patient toil and sacrifice under the 
leadership of their missionaries. While still worshipping in the old log 
church, the first church in Wisconsin, they began to prepare for the 
erection of this one. They quarried stone and hauled timber and 
tried, in the few ways open to them, to earn money. Just as the 
building contract had been signed, the failure of a bank in Green Bay 
swept away the savings of years, their deposits: there amounting to 
about $3,000. Nothing daunted, they set to work again and, with the 


Among the Mojaves 


help of friends, succeeded at last in finishing the beautiful edifice. 
Yet the ancestors of these Oneidas were closely allied. to the fierce 
Mohawks whose savage torture of the devoted French missionaries 
casts a luridlight on the opening pages of American history. The 
Oneidas themselves, however, have long been friends of the white man. 

The second question propounded by Commissioner Jones’ critics 
as to what becomes of all the educated Indians has already been care- 
fully considered by the Department. A year or two since a painstak- 
ing search into the records of all returned students from government 
schools was instituted with the result that three fourths were declared 
to be doing well. Much time and thought have been given at 
Hampton to keeping track of our own pupils, and the estimate made 
by our returned students’ correspondent is that four fifths are doing 
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A Club of Hampton Girls 


well. We insert the table from her last annual report, showing occu- 
pations as far as known. 


APLEMGMe RATS HEL ISCIIOOLS 1: 2c. ay Stats eee i Se Cee Bee eae, 5 

Attending other schools ........... STORM eR 22 

Self-supporting off the Reservation ;—engineers and machinists, 5 ; 
storekeepers, 2; printer, 1; servants, clerks, and farm hands, 


(3 girls and 8 boys) 11; painter, I; blacksmith 1. Se ee val 
Teachers, Academic; (camp 6, _ boarding 6) Bae: 58 sey A es emery 
GACH CRS prNGUsthlal sc. lose in cei a A eae ee ee 26 
Field Matrons jie cei ge ce cotta cel tae ANTS) ME EN gamer sect a 4 
Ghunehewonrk-—-catechistS 12° missionaries 2 sss tae ee 24 


Agency Employees :—interpreters, 4; clerks, 5; police, 9 ; carpen- 
ters and wheelwrights, 21; blacksmiths, 10; tinners and mill- 


EV Seas ery erAlINers, 5: ff cc 78 Tee ME aie Coote Neer ee 57 
BRS: Employees : —surveyors, 2; postmaster, 1; army, 3; navy, 2. 8 
Independent workers in the West :—physicians, 2; trained nurse, 

1; lawyer, 1; contractor, 1; storekeepers,6; clerks, 6 ; carpenters, 

Il; blacksmiths, 33 painter, 1; loggers, 10; miner, I; bandmaster, 

L: notary public, 1G stock raisers, (over 1500) head farms) 25; 

Sood arms, 1132-2. Rdese ce ON oe aire Me Fe are Maa oli ares 2022 183 
Girlsimaking ood mMomesc:: 5...) 200 ee cee Jae cae ea ea go 


By a system of envelopes and cards the news that comes to us of 
their welfare through letters, visits to their homes and in other ways, 
is systematically noted and preserved. Did space permit we could 
tell of very many individual students and the good work accomplished 
by them; of Annie Dawson as field matron among the Arickarees; 
of Dr. Susan La Flesche on the Omaha Reservation ; of George Haus, 


Nr 


f ‘ 
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industrial teacher at the Oneida Government School; of Thomas Wild- 
cat Alford, teacher and surveyor at Shawneetown, I. T.; but we 
must confine ourselves to a few instances only. 

About ten years ago a bevy of Indian girls at Hampton had their 
picture taken one day. It is interesting to pick up this photograph 
now and consider what sort of record each one of the nine girls has 
made. One has proved the black sheep of the group and her story is 
a sad one, though at last accounts she was rather on the upward grade. 
Of another, Kate Henderson, we will speak farther on. Angel De 
Cora remained in the East, graduated from the Art Course at Smith 
College, studied under Howard Pyle at the Drexel Institute, and now 
contributes short stories of her own with original illustrations, to 
Harper’s Magazine. One girl taught for a time at Omaha Agency, 
then married, and has a comfortable home; another married a young 
Indian farmer at Cheyenne River where she has borne a very good 
name. At the same agency another of the girls has done field-matron 
and missionary work. A charming picture of four little children has 


Kate Henderson McCaw and Her Family 


just been received from one of the group. Very pleasant reports of 
the young mother and of her home in Oklahoma were given us by a 
Harvard College student who saw it last summer, himself a Hampton 
Indian graduate. One girl was stenographer at the Genoa School for 
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several years, is now married, and lives on a ranch in Nebraska, far 
from railroads and neighbors but eager for reading and study. Mary 
Jane White Crow has taught part of the time, before her marriage 
and since, and has carried herself remarkably well at Yankton Agency. 
Kate Henderson, to whom reference has just been made, came to 
Hampton in ’88 with the desire to gain ‘more common sense educa- 
tion” that she might be able to teach her people. Her father, son of a 
medicine man, was a Sioux warrior and was in the Custer fight against 
the “ Long Knives” as the whites were called. Her mother was 
“ The-Woman-With-the-Pretty-Hands.” After the death of her fath- 
er, who was killed and scalped, it was believed, while on a hunting 
expedition, by a band of hostile Crows, she lived with her grand- 
mother, learning to read and write her own tongue in the school at 
Poplar Creek, Montana. A white friend became warmly interested in 
her and sent ther to the Santee School. Later she entered Hampton 
and graduated as salutatorian of her class. After teaching very suc- 
cessfully in Montana and Washington, she married Mr. McCaw, an 
educated young Indian whose honesty and business ability won for 
him the cordial esteem of his white fellow townsmen. Though she 
has now two little girls of her own she is able to continue her former 
vocation of teaching. A Western paper, some years ago, commenting 
upon a visit from the Superintendent of Indian Schools to the, Puyal- 
lup Reservation, 
where ,-Kate 
Henderson then 
was, refers to his 
ent th us tia.$t1-C 
praise of this In- 
dian teacher both 
in’ her school- 
room work and as 
organist in the lit- 
tle church. 
Turning once 
more to one of 
the articles previ- 
ously quoted we 
find that the writ- 
er says; “As arule an Indian can no more be changed into an indus- 
trious, provident, respectable, and respected, taxpaying citizen, than a 
coyote can by a week’s training be transformed into a $50 shepherd 
dog.” 7 


3enjamin Brave’s Hay Cart 


Our last illustration seems to put some sunshine even into this 
gloomy outlook. Among the pupils brought by General Armstrong 
from Lower Brule, South Dakota, in '81 was a bright boy, an orphan, 
named Ohitika, or Brave. He had been taken from wild camp 
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life and heathen relatives by the missionary there. After a few years 
at Hampton he went home and proceeded to use what he had learned 
there. Appointed a teacher and lay-reader in a heathen camp he 
found the people clinging to old superstitions, the medicine pole still 
standing with its strips of red calico and votive offerings of tobacco 
and bits of human flesh. After some months of faithful labor on his part 
a decided change was apparent in these wild Indians, and when their 
land was ceded to the government and they moved elsewhere they 
were ready to make Christian and civilized homes. Brave has found 
use for his trade of shoemaker, learned at Hampton, at the Rosebud 


Returned Students and Progressive Indians Association 


School where he proved a right-hand man to the superintendent. The 
picture of his loaded hay cart shows that he has also been mindful of 
his farm. In an address given in the East he told us of the “Re- 
turned Students and Progressive Indians Association” which he help- 
ed to form among the Brule and Crow Creek Indians. It numbers 
one hundred members and is interested in plans for mutual improve- 
ment. He told us, also, of his family, his wife a Hampton girl, his 
oldest daughter able to speak better English than her father, and his 
youngest child in whom we would see, not an “ old-time Indian baby 
but a pretty little brown-skinned girl in civilized dress and with civil- 
ized ways.” Inthe photograph he has just sent us the wild waif of 
the camp looks indeed transformed into the faithful guardian of a little 
flock. | 

The love for their children which is a very marked characteristic of 
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Indians even in their wild state, is a strong factor in this matter of ed- 
ucation. It makes the young parents of the present time who have 
had advantages, though very limited ones perhaps, anxious that their 
children should climb higher than they, and we have some striking in- 
stances of the influence which our own students have had on the home 
life of their parents. ; 


Two Hampton teachers once called unexpectedly at the home of 
one of our returned students, James Bear Robe. The house was in 
beautiful order, the floor swept, and the beds neatly made. They saw 
the tub, wash-board, and flat-irons with which, until he had taught his 
mother how to usethem, the Hampton boy had carried on the laundry 
operations himself, thus earning the soubriquet, ‘ The-Man-Who- 
Washes-His-Clothes.”’ 


Penjamin Brave and His Family 


It is very true that education does not always educate. No doubt 
many a young Indian goes home with no craving, to be sure, for the 
war-path, no desire for the blanket, who yet stands in great danger of 
losing the good, while parting with the evil of the old life, and who of- 
ten does exchange the temperance, the fortitude, the reverence towards 
the sacred things of his fathers, for the vices of low white men around 
him. Yet we have ample proof that there is a bright side tothe picture, 
even if a dark one also exists, and we need only to grasp more firmly a 
high ideal of education, and strive not merely to give the Indian indus- 
trial training and beok knowledge but, beyond these, to build up his 
character in wise self-control, in steadfast purpose, and in Christ-like 
self-sacrifice for the good of others. 
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Vaasa shall 
we teach the 
Indians? The 
questions o- 
pens a wide 
field for dis- 
cussion, and 
elicits a varie- 
ty of answers. 
But amid all 
the confusion 
one clear and 
practical an- 
swer comes 
from the Indian country. A worker in the 
field, who is interested in the subject and 
has visited many of the reservations and the 
schools, writes: ; 

“Going from home to home, from tribe to 
tribe, year after year, I have learned that civili- 
zation is not reached in a few school years. 
Round by round, slowly as the years go by, 
changes almost imperceptibly creep into the home life. The old- 
fashioned three R’s in learning result in more practical good than year 
after year of “Nature Study.” To learn to read, write, and reckon ac- 
counts is absolutely imperative.. Let every friend of Indian education, 
in season and out of season, urge that industrial training be forced to 
the front rank, and that education be narrowed to the simple, practical 
elements. ee 

«We require industrial teachers trained in industrial institutions. 
We need farmers not too “high bred”’ to handle a hoe and not slow to 
practically demonstrate the theories of farming, stock-raising, fruit cul- 
ture, etc. To harness a horse, to prune a tree, to kill a pig and prepare 
it for market,—these are the things that will count in the battle of life 
that must be fought. 

“No schools have really any call to take up studies that transfer 
pupils from grade to grade year after year until youth is gone and the 
pupil finds himself drifting with whatever tide ebbs and flows. I know 
men hanging on for dear life to school days who should be laboring to 
build up a home and support a family. It is not kindness to encour- 
age higher education or school life that stretches on indefinitely. We 
should work with might and main for industrial training. ” 
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Such is the testimony of at least one witness, of practical views and 
unaffected by sentiment,in regard to the educational needs of the In- 
dians. Thus it is that they may be best fitted for a future in which, 
amid much that is problematical, one thing at least seems certain,— 
gradually deprived of government protection and subsistence they must 
enter into the struggle of life in competition with the more aggressive, 

shrewd, and practical white man. For this com- 
® petition it is necessary that they be first trained in 
many directions and afterwards learn to do some 
one: thing “welli.. [hesbest “placer4tor 
just this kind of training is in the larger 
industrial schools. 

The Indian is nat- 
urally skillful. He 
is deft of hand and 
acute of sense. But 
the skill which he 


has inherited from 
generations of rov- 
ing hunters and : 
cunning warriors is not of the sort to § 
help him much in civilized life. It is | 
not suited to his surroundings and his 
needs. In the situation in which he 
finds himself it is as useless as the av- 
erage knowledge of books and trade 
would be to a white boy who should | 
suddenly find himself compelled to: @ 
maintain life in the woods or on the 
plains by hunting and trapping. 

But cannot the native skill of the Indian be turned into channels 
where it will help him in his struggles amid civilized surroundings? 
During many years of training he has shown a remarkable adaptability 
to the use of tools. Again and again he has revealed the painstaking 
care necessary for a fine mechanic and the delicate touch required for 
the “back-lash” of a sensitive machine. And notwithstanding much 
time wasted through failure to stick toa thing once begun,—that most 
universal and lamentable characteristic of Indians,—many good carpen- 
ters have been sent back from the schools to the reservations, and sev- 
eral excellent machinists have gone out to secure work at their trade. 
On the Standing Rock Agency, at Fort Yates, are two carpenters and 
a blacksmith who have been employed steadily at their trades learned 
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in an Eastern school. At Omaha Agency is another blacksmith. In 
the flour mill at Santee is a general mechanic who learned carpentry 
at school. Still another carpenter is at Cheyenne River, and another 
blacksmith is at Yankton Agency. At the Chemawa school in Oregon 
is an excellent carpenter similarly trained. These are a few cases 
chosen at random from among Hampton students. 


Nor is the red man always changeable of purpose. As an instance 


Ob Mi hie mipersistence =: 


among them may be 
Oneida young man 
ton School who has 
patiently for six years 
ter’s trade. During 
of that time absence 
rupted his plan, but 
again. At another 
hand necessitated his 
he did not abandon 
the summer vacation 
panions were going 
outings on New 
farms, he remained 
the sake of an oppor- 
work at house build- 


sometimes found 
cited the case of an 
now at the Hamp- 
been working away 
to learn the carpen- 
a considerable part 
at the North inter- 
he returned to it 
time an injury to his 
leaving the shop but 
his purpose. When 
came and his com- 
off for their 
England 
behind for 
tunity to 
ing. When 


school opened in the fall he elected to enter the night classes so that 
he might have the whole of every day for working at his trade. To- 
day he is a competent and efficient all-round carpenter. 


Still another instance is in evidence. 


At the same institution 


some five years ago an Indian boy from New York State entered the 
machine shop and became a competent machinist. A visitor who 
once saw him in the school was so impressed by his earnestness and 


determination as to 
quet of “the coming 
a regular employee in 
oh the ele cthical 
tady. 

sider 1t demonstrated 
this adaptability, the 
tion to be determined 
it may be developed. 
should be the nature 
training? The plan 
ed at Hampton is that 


give him the sobri- 
man.” To-day he is 
the machine shops 
works at Schenec- 

If, then, we con- 
that Indians have 
ques- 
is how 
What 
of their 
purs u- 
of giv- 
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ing to every boy and girl a course in manual training. For the boys this 
begins with Venetian iron work. The young brave sits at a bench, 
with a blue-print drawing for his guide, bending flexible iron strips by 
the aid of a pair of plyers, and becomes wholly interested in the work 
in hand. In his next school year he takes up joinery and his work 
with saw, hammer, and plane be- 
comesapositive pleasure as he 
progresses steadily week by week in 
the making of use- ful things, and 
sees ahead of him still more compli- 
cated and _ attract- ive models await- 
ing his attention. In “the lastagear 
he -chooses_ be- tween carpentry, 
forging, machine- work, and black- 
smithing, and 
whichever one he 
takes possesses 
for him an absorb- 
ing interest. And 
this interest ex- 
tends also to his 
schoolbooks; for 
with the close re- 
lation existing be- 
tween the teach- 
ing in the classroom and the in- 
struction in the shops the princi- | 
ples of physics and mathematics 
are so practically demonstrated 
and applied that the Indian be 
comes interested in study as he never 
was before and forgets himself in the 
work that is given him to do. 


The girls, too, enjoy the work that 
is like play, and may be seen, nearly enveloped in aprons, engaged in 
the preparation of various kinds of food in the cooking classes; in the 
sewing classes learning the different kinds of stitches and making their 
own garments; in the sloyd classes working at the bench with carpen- 
ters tools. At the same time that they are having technical instruc- 
tion in the making of straight and even stitches in the classroom they 
are spending some part of each week in the busy sewing room getting 
practical experience in making their own dresses. And while they are 
learning the science of cooking in the classroom they are gaining some 
practical experience in a home kitchen, 
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This line of manual training which is planned for the girls,—the 
sloyd, the cooking, and the sewing,—is intended for the training of the 
will power, concentration, and accuracy, which are developed by com- 
pelling the hands to perform unaccustomed and difficult tasks, But the 
bench work also enables them to make numerous little conveniences 
for their housekeeping out of even the most limited materials at hand. 
A wash stand, a corner seat, and some other articles 
of furniture to be seen in the mcdel bedroom in the 
Domestic Science Building were made by the girls 
in the manual training classes. 

Thus manual training may be made 
of some practical value even while it is 
considered merely asa means to an end. 
When taken as the prelim- 
inary steps to the learning 
-of a trade its value is still 
further apparent. In 
considering this more 
advanced industrial 
education for the 


Indian, however, 
there are many con- 
ditions to be taken 
into the account. Ought 
the Indian boys to learn 
trades? If so, what trades? 
Not all of them are useful 
on the reservations. A carpenter or,black- 
smith could perhaps earn his! living in 
most places, but there would be little de- 
mand anywhere for a printer. Some 
years ago a pupil from one of the Western 
reservations learned the painter’s trade at an industrial school. Soon 
after his return home the manager of the shop in which he had worked 
Whieat School received: a letter iirom him s“oWear Boss: since: | 
came home I have been trying to work at my trade but as none of the 
neighbors wanted their log houses painted I had to get a job ona 
farm.” 


_ The story conveys its own moral. The Indian at home is still, 
for the most part, a frontiersman and must needs turn his hand to 
many different things with what ingenuity he possesses or acquires. 
Ought he not, then, to learn something of many crafts rather than 
confine himself to one? The cobbler’s trade would seem to be one of 
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the most useful everywhere, yet there must 
be many pairs of shoes to keep a shoemaker 
constantly employed. In view of this fact 
would it not be well for a boy to take a series 
of lessons in harnessmaking with a view to 
mending harnesses as well as shoes in a prim- 
itive community ? 


To meet the exigencies of 
such a situation as this the 
Hampton School has an all- 
round trade course in which 


the student learns 
bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, carpentry, and 
painting. Or he may 
combine wheelwright- 
ing with blacksmith- 
ing) ;Rhetideais Sto 
give the boy a knowl- 
edge of many kinds 
of work, so that he shall know not only 
something about building his house but al- 
so how to make and mend the tools on his 
farm and how to shrink a tire on a wheel. 
Perhaps the most useful of the arts for the majority of the Indians 
to learn is that of farming. In order 
to make the teaching of agriculture 
more practical, Hampton Institute re- 
cently sent its chief instructor this in 
department to make a tour of the 
Indian country with a view to adapt- - 
ing the course of study to the practi- 
cal needs of the pupils. The widely 
scattered tracts of country from 
which these come, however, in- 
cluding as they do such varying 
conditions as range from the gar- 
den lands of the Oneidas in New 
York and Wisconsin, to the grain 
fields of the Omahas and the 
more arid stock-raising plains of 
the southwest make necessary a 
wide application of general princi- 
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ples. Asa result of this trip a course was planned including instruction 
in plant life and the relation to it of heat, light, air, and water; in the 
composition of soils; in the sources and uses of organic matter; and 
in the conservation of moisture. Truths of importance to the farmer 
everywhere are demonstrated by practical experiment in the class- 
room, and theories are proved by actual tests on the farm. The care 
of live stock is taught by precept and example, and dairying, by the 
actual use of the apparatus. 

But the true aim of all industrial education, the end to which manual 
training is ever the means, is development of character through the 
cultivaton of the work habit. Here is a race of people most of whom 
are in some sense like children. Never having been trained to work, 
never having inherited any faculty for constant application, they are 
restless and unstable. The foundation must first be laid, upon which 
habits of industry and the character which goes with them can be 
built. It is a work that requires time. Not one generation, nor two 
can accomplish it, and much of the disappointment that is sometimes 
expressed with regard to Indian education comes from expecting too 
much. ‘Truly “Civilization cannot be reached in a few school years.”’ 

But that it may be accomplished in time few doubt who are in a 
position to judge, and it will be generally admitted that manual train- 
ing and industrial education are leading factors in the accomplishment 
of the desired end. 


